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ABSTBACT \ ' , 

Based on a review of all organizational coaaunication 
research published in 33 professional journals between 1966 and 1978 r 
this essay describes the current status of the investigation of 
organizational conawiication. 2he first "part of the essay is 
organized around El wood Hurray's model of a discipline and employs 
the typologies suggested by G. Goldhaber in 1971 and P. Kast and J. 
Bosenzweigin 1970. It exaaines (1) the internal/external, 
foraal/inforaal, verbal/nonverbal, dyad/saall group/public, and 
network doaains of organizational coaaunication research; and (2) the 
organizational units that have been studied, which include goals, 
structure,' technology, psycho-social systeas, and aanageaent. This 
first secti6n concludes with- the observation that organizational 
coaaunication research is a aaturing area of study that has not yet 
satisfied the criteria for calling it a discipline. The second half ' 
of the essay reviews salient feature? of the classical ^ study of 
speech conaunicajtion— including doaain, theory, research aethods, • 
application, and ethics — and notes that the eaerging discipline of 
organizational coaaanication has auch to gain by eaploying these 
-features of the classical nqdel. (BL) * 
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INTRODUCTION " 

Humans organizing for their mutual benefit is as least as old <>s the first • * „ 
hunting parties. Planning for combat or for simple survival in the wilderness / 
requires some minimum systematic analysis of how organizing is accomplished. 
The investigation of organizing behavior predates history, \ 1 $ 

The human communication system may be the identifier of the species. The 
codified systematic analysis of speech is at least as, old as Greek civilization. 
The investigation of comraunicat ing, behavior is not a new endeavor, 4 - 

The investigation of organizational conmunicat ion is, however, a compara- 
tively* new phenomena. Although the organizational researcher often must account 
for communication behavior and although the conpunicat ions researcher must o&ten 

V" . • • ^ 

attend to organizational and organizing phenomena, it is only in recent times 

the the hybrid, organizational communication has. become theprinciple focus of some 
> 

investigation. The ways in which some speech scholars have approached this inves- 
.tigat'ion were presented 'at a recent past-doctoral program in San Marcos, Texas. 

The purposes of this eassay are as follows: ~1) to -describe the current status 
of the investigation of organizational communication and 2) to argue' that that 
investigation has much to gain from the. classical speech model of human communication 

A REVIEW OF ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 

»,.<»'« , 

The SCA/SWTSU Conference and Post Doctoral Program was organized ground the 
proposition that organi^ational^Smmunication is a discipline. A discipline is a 
unified body of knowledge possessing a specified domain, a theoretical foundation, 
various methods of research, a system of application and a method of criticism or 
evaluation (Murray, 1972). The notion of discipline has recently been used to 

orient students to group communication. (Goldberg and Larson;, 1975). The notion 

'm 

of discipline enables one to raise questions, to define the problem, to orient to 
the task. - > 



2 



Employing the notion of discipline enables one to direct the reflective 

' V 
process at answering five specific questions: ,1) What is the-^omain of 

'organizational communication; . 2) What theories ape central to, this body of 

knowledge; 3) What research methods are employed; 4) How can knowledge, 

gained by research, be applied; 5) What critieria can. be used to evaluate 

research and application. To. orient myself to this conference I conducted 

a Survey of literature published in professional journals over ^he previous 

ten y£ars (1966-75),'- That review has been updated; the current review surveyed 

" v J ' 

materials from 196? through 1978, 

With the help of Gail Hudson, a graduate research assistant, I checked 

every i^ssue of the following journals: 

. I) All the speech journals listed in the Index to Journals in 
Communication Studies Through 1974 , 
Human Communication Research ' 
Journal of Applied Communications Research 
Advances in Experimental Social Psychology 
American Journal of Sociology 

American Sociological Review ' " 
Behavioral Science 

Human 'Relations - . V . 

Journal of Applied Behavioral Science ' 
Journal of Applied Psychology * - . . 

Journa.1 of Conflict" Resolution 
Journal t of -Experimental Social Psychology 

Journal of General Psychology • f ' - v 

Journal of Personality * . - 

Journal of Personality and Social P.sycholdgy • — 
Journal of Psychology % ' ■ ' * ^ 

Journal of Social Psychplogy . * 

Psychological Review \ — *• 

Science * - ^ . ■ • • ' * ' 

Sae^al Science Quarterly v * ' . '• c ' ' 

'Sociological Quarterly - v V „^V 

Academy of Management Journal - * 0 / ) 

Additionally, we "spot checked 11 the following journals to discover only 
except ion£-~to conclusions based on the more thorough review*? 
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1) Journal of industrial Psychology 

2) Personnel Psychology • * ^ 

3) Administrative Management v 

4) Administrative Science .Quarterly 

5) Advanced' Management, Journal 
.6) Harvard Business Review * 0% - 

7) Human Organization 

8) International Management 



9) Journal of 4>ys ferns Management 

10) Marketing Communication • < 

' 11) - Public Relation^ Journal . * " 



DOMAIN ' 

J> 



What do you study when you study organizational communication? Domain 
refers the phenomena under investigation. Domain should. not be confused 
with theory, A theory is a set of relational statements (Dubin, l969;J)ance . 
and Larson, 1976); what the statements relate indicates the domain.. For example 
to stat'e that the clarity of, internal communication is related to organiza- 
tional complexity implies a domain consisting of the following:. Communication 
clarity, internal communication, and organizational complexity. 

The Oral Software Message Paradigm of GoldKaber (1<74) suggests that the 
domain of communication consists of the following: formal and informal 
networks, internal and external message flows; verbal and nonverbal messages; 
task, maintenance, and human message purposes; dyadic f small group, and 
public communication contexts. In cataloging the 'subject matter currently 
being taught in organizational communication, classes , D^nCTis and Larimer 
(1974) suggest further additions to this list of units in the dbmain. No 
list can be exhaustive, but the combination of lists provides a perspective 
for viewing research. A particular journal article was assumed to be about 
organizational communication if one of the units ,undeV investigation could 



be judged as part of this combined* list or if* one of th£ units und&r imcesti- 
gation was simply called "communicJat 



itionh^ ) 
Kast and Rosenzweig (1970) list five attributes of an. organization: 
goals, technology, structure, 'psyco-social system, ^nd management. /These 



attributes are defined in such a way that nearly all of organizational research 
may be classified as falling within the definitional boundaries of one of 
these .attributes. For the purposes of this review, a study w^s judged to-be' 



an organizational study if one or more of the units investigated' c<?uld fall into 

the Kast and Rosenzweig scheme or if one or more of the units under investiga- * 
— ^tion was simply called "organizational,' 1 :f ' 

Communication Units . < 

\ Internal /External . Intern^ communication involves only members within 

an organization; external communication involves at least one communicator who 



icat^o 

is not a member of the organization. 



Research about external communication is scarce. Brown (1969X dealt with 
an 6rganization's capacity to store and distribute information from a dynamic 
environment. Drabek (1969)_dxplored an organization's . capacity to act on 
environmental. data presented under stress. Pruden (1969) studied the effect of 
a type of cognitive dissonance on sales personnel. Wren (1967) presented 
some problems involved in interorganizational^oordination. These studies 
represent a focus on the links between an organization and the environment, the 
public, and other" organizat ions , 

The remaining research cited in the communication units section may be 

considered a$ studies of internal communication, * 1 

* 

t * Formal/Informal -. An organization may be consider^ as a contrived system 
of roles (Katz and Kahn, 1966). When an individual communicates^s part of an 

. drgani2atiohal role, the communication fk considered to be formal. Any other 

«» * * 

communication is considered to be informal* 

There ife little research concerning informal communication Roebuck and 

Spray (1967) attempted to describe cocktail lourfge communication. Dee (1968) 

concluded that; a significant 'prortion of an active union member f s ' communication 

is informal* Recently, Beaver and Jdndt* (1973) studied the effects of a rumor, 

*and Rudolph (1973) 'measured .the effectiveness of _tKe "grapevine 11 . 

Spme. studies describe a shift froto one type of communication to another. 
* * • 

The choice of . one channel over th$ other hak bden,reiated to technological { 



'change (Champion, 1967), to status difference (Graves, 19 72*)" and to perforn^nce s 
tptings (Jain, 1973) .\ r . * " « 

The research noted in the internal/external section is research about for- 
mal communication. The remaining research cited in the communication units 
section may be considered studies of formal co-mmunication. 

: — \ - ■■ • . . 

Verbal/Nonve rbal . Verbal communication is languagelike, e.g. memos, con- 
versations, speeches , etc. .j(Goldhaber , 1974) . Nonverbal communication is non 
linguistic and generally refers to such behaviors as "touching, voice inflection, 
kinesics, proxemics, etc. ^ * 

Cummings, Pittuber and Arendt ( 19 74 X and Gol'de (1972) "noted the influence 
of space in group decision making. Willeges, Johnston, and Briggs (1966) 
compared the effectiveness of vocal communication in* the organization, have • 
appeared recently in .the journals. v 9 

Some research focuses on communication style, a combination of verbal and 
nonverbal communication. Some styles are information seeking or, information, 
giving (Wage, 1972), authoritarian, persuasive or participative (Tursj arajen 
and Deep, 1970), or powerful or -powerless (Kipnis ^ndCosentino-, 1§69>)'. There 
are project\nanager styles (Germill and Tharhain, 1974). and bargaining styles * 
(McKersie', 1965) . ^ / ^ 

The principle difficulty with communication style is Chat* it is often 
measured as a perceived stfyle. Gentry and Kenny (1965)' indicate that there 
ar^ critical factors which affect style perception. /' 

Unless specifically noted, the studies cited in the communication units 
section a*e studies employing verbal communicat.ion. 

Dyad/Small Group^jfybliq . One, person communicating to jiist one other per- ' 
son called dyadic communication. V A small group is a number of persons who 
communicate with one another, often, over a span, of t 7 ime , and who are few 
enough ho that each person is aVlc to communicate with all others* face-to-face 




(Homans,^ 1950); most small group research deals with 3 to 15 member" groups • ■ 
Public communication occurs when oqe person communicates to many. * 

Some studies relate the^-f requency of dyadic communication to organizational 
norms (Dewhirst,. 1971). However, the majority of dyadic research is directed 
*. at the superior-subordinate relationship; important factors in su^erior- 
lsubordinat£ communication are 'the use of threats (Kay, 1965), influence 
- (Turajarajen and Deep, 1970), job satisfaction (Burke and Wilcox; 1969), the 
( superior's credibility (Falqione, 1974a), and the subordinate's satisfaction 
with the supervisor (Falcione, 1^75b). 



^ The majority of recenft r organizat t ional communication research is devoted 

1 to the small group . Research abc^ut the decision making process is common, e.g. 

Delbecq, 1967; Holloman and Rendrick, 1972; Van de Van and 'Delbecq, 1974 
Leadership, especially Fiedler's contingency approach, is another popular area 



of investigation (Hill, 1969). The tendency of groups to shift toward a 

id ( 



v risky consensus is studied (Cecil, Cumraings, and Chertkoff, 1973). The list 



is endless. 

When one person speaks. to many persons,, the result is/publit communication/* 
There are few recent studies of public communication./ Haakenson (1965) examined 

public speaker training and will be f&re closely examined. in. the section on 

^ V 
application. ' ^ 

r f 

Network . Network refers to the pathway of communication (Goldhaber, 1974).' 

¥ 

When supervisors ^irect messages toward subordinates, the network is downward 
When subordinates direct messages toward supervisors, the network is upward. 



If members of equal status direct me£sag6s? /oward each other, the network is 
horizontal. The notion of network is a uniquely organizational distinction, and 



0 

t 



as an area of research, this context is second in popularity only to small groups, 
awnward and upward networks/occur least? frequently -f^ickesburg, 1968) . 



The^Tjff iciency of any one network is -dependent on the' nature of the message 
& content and/the quality of the method of message transmission (Melcher, 1967). 



The amount and nature, of network blocks is as'soY iated ~wl th the extent of organi- 
zational control (Julians, 1966) ♦ .Organizational structure is associated 
with the use of particular networks (1969) ♦ Multidirectional networks affect 
the extent of organizational consensus (Zaeglin, 1972) . Environmentally 
initiated stress affects network effectiveness (Drabek, 1969) ♦ ^rust also 
affects network over another and the effectiveness of networks, in general, 
has been a significant area of investigation. 

i 

Davis (1968) concluded that routine information was lost in the downward 

network. The clarity of upward" communication is ^associated with trust (Roberts 
• J 

and O'Reilly, 1974)', the span of control (Brewer, 19 71)', an employee's sense oJL 

insecurity (Athanassides , 1973), and the employee's perception of autonomy 

• \ 

4 

(Athanassides, 1974). Furthermore, the availability of upward networks is * 
associated with worker satisfaction (Harriman, 1974). It appears that studies 
which attempt to measure networks in general are losing popularity to more in 
depth investigations of particular networks (Roberts and, O'Reilly, 1978; Gold- 



haber, Yates, Porter and Lesniak, 1978). 

Etc. Some units mentioned by Downs and Larimer (1974) and Goldhaber (1974) 
^are not used in this review of communication units because research in these areas 
is not common or because the suggested un^its^^ein to be more accurately or- 
ganizational units. Hage, Aiken and Marrett (1971) were one of the few re- ' 
searchers to employ a classification of ^messages according to purpose, for 
example, and units such as motivation and conflict, reduction will be explored 



sWhen de 

• 




Organic 


.ational Units 



f r. 

. 3oals . The desired outcojnes of an Organization are the organisational goals. 
The influence of communication in goal clarity (Wieland, 1969) and changing 
existing goals (Drabek, 1973) has been studied, but the relationship of -communi- 
cation to goals is not a popular are # a of investigation. 



Structure , 'The established pattern of, relationships among organizational 
components is the organizational structure (Kast and Rosenzweig, 1 9 70) , The 
case and adequacy of comnrunication may vary as a function of the -structure 1 s 
formality (Aiken, and Hage, 1968; Hall and Johnson, 1967) , complexity (Hall 
Ind Johnson, 1967; Hage, Aiken, and Marrett, 1971; Goodman, 1970) and of the 
structure's extent of centralization (Jones, 1969 ;* Brewer, 1971). Although 
there are few studies whose foqus is structure, structure is implied in the 
notion of network. * . 

" ' u S ^ 

Technology . Technology refers! to knowledge .or the employment of knowledge 

to perform certain tasks (Kast and Rasanawaig, 1970) . The principle concern 

of researchers of technology is efficiency. Since most studies of communica- 

tion network studies may be seen as technology research. 

Cook (1968) related communication to increased sales, but research wfiich 
relates communication to a particular ^technology is uncommon.* 

Fg^cho-Social System . Studies of the individual in social relationships 
are psychosocial reserach (Kast and Rosenzweig, 1970). The psycho-social 
system includes such things as status, roles, worker satisfaction, conflict, 
etc. The psycho-social system is one of the most popular areas of investi- 
gation. ^ a w 

Communication has b^en associated witli organizational climate* (Hall, 
1974; ^aber and Piersol,- ^970) , status (Champion, 1972; Groves, 1972),. con- 
flict reduction (Blake ,<„ 1965) , Wker satisfaction (Burke and Wilcox, 1969), 
person perception (Golembiewski and Blumberg, 1968) K attitudes of managers 

toward each other (Ivencevich, 1974) and employee attitudes toward* the or- 

Or 

ganifcation (Hand, Richard and Slocum* 1973). These are some* of the more repre- 
sentative units, but a list of psycho-social unfits investigated would be endles 

"Management , The' principle concern of management is decision-making. 
(Kast and Rosenzweig, 1970; Katz and Kahn, 1966), Communication research ITas' 
generally, focuSed on two areas: 1) methods of decision-making and 2) leader- 



ship. , Delbecq (1967)^ is typical of the first concern; leadership studies are 
so common and so complex that consulting a more comprehensive review such as 
Stodgill (197-4) or Fiedler and Cheers (1974) is recommended. Most small 
, group communication studies maybe regarded as decision-making studies. Man- 
agement and the psychb-so.cial syste^f are the most popular areas of research. 



A theory is a set of relational statement (Dubin, 1969). A theory is * 
Identifiable because a particular unit of domain is common to alfThe relational 
statements in the- set. s 

Theories may emerge deductively. A researcher may employ a vaViety of 
previously built theories to create a new one. The new theory usually emerges 
about the internee of the old' one (see Hopper, 1976) . A rigorous' strategy 
directed at cYeat ing* testable hypotheses may then be employed (Dublin, 1969). 

Theories may also emerge inductively. The interface -of a variety of pro- 
ven experimental hypotheses may suggest a proposition which explains all of. 
the hypotheses. The interface of propositions suggests laws of interaction, 
and a set of such laws is a theory. 

The explanation of a theory is normally reserved for presentation in a* 
book» not in sF^eurnal article. How, then, can one evaluate theories by • • 
surveying articles which only present experimental hypothesfes 'or empirical 
propositions? The notion of the efficiency of a law of interaction suggests 
a- criteria for evaluating the nature of theory from the testable hypotheses. 

Theories seek to explain a domain and to predict what will occur within 
that domain.^ Well developed theories contain both explanatory power and pre- - 

di<fcive precision. Theories developed deductively often -begin with powerful 

I 

explanations' and only imply prediction: it is left to the researchfer to state 
precise experimental hypotheses. Theories developed inductively often begin 
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with explicit predictions and imply th<r explanations the researcher must. 

* * 

develop- the generalizable explanations. The two notions of power (explanation) 

and precision (prediction ar e> complimentary since, generally, the most powerful 

theories generate the most precise hypotheses an/] since ,the most,' precise 

* ' - * / 

'hypotheses lead to the most powerful explanations. A theoretical law, a pro- 

position or an experimental hypothesis is said to be more .or less efficient 

(Dub in, 1969) to the extent that it is more or less; powerful ^aod precise.. 

The le«t efficient relational statements onl^tssert that the -values of 
two units are associated in s.ome way, e.g. attitude change is related, to speaker 
credibility. Such statements only assert that the presence or absence of one 
unit is associated .with the presence or absen ce of the othe ? r. 

A relational statement may explain or predict the way in which "a specific 
change in 'the values of one set of theoretical units affects a specific change(s) 
in the values of other theoretical units, e.g. an increase in an organization's 
effect ivene$s at resolving conflict increases worker satisfaction. Such relation*- 
al statements are said to have directional effici ency . / v 

The third level of efficiency is covariation . "Relational statements at 
-this level.of efficiency predict and explain the interaction of units Across a 
range of changes. The example, in the last paragraph, of a theoretical statement 
which had directional 'efficiency only postulated tUe™ relationship' resulting from 
an increase in the value of one of, its units; it did not explain the relationship 
of worker satisfaction to a decrease in the effectiveness of 'resolving conflict,, 
th^ effect of an Increase or a decrease of worker satisfaction- on the effective- 
ness' to resolve conflict, the affect that particular kinds of organizations, or 
organizational environments might have on both wbrker satisfaction and the 
effectiveness to resolve conflict, etc Statements postulating covariance are 
usually difficult io decipher and are 'most often explained by employing a graph 

or diagram. N % * i K # , 

• ■# 



• • • / 11 , 

■ s . - 

• 1 * * 

. The highest level of efficiency is rate of change, 'theoretical statements 
at this level specify, at the very least, a ratio between the amount of change 
in the values of one set of units and the amount of change <sovariant in the values 
of another set of units. Often rate of change is representee! by some mathematical 
formula or formulas. 

Presence-absence is the lowest level of efficiency; and rate of change 
lis the -highest level of efficiency. ThC experienced researcher may recognize 
9 the movement to increasing' efficiency as a movement .from simple two -factor 

» 

experimental designs to multiple factor desigrts, from simple statistical analyses, 
9 , such as a t-test , to the more complicate statistical analyses, such as multiple 
regression, or simply as a movement f rom' catagorical tts continuous variables. 
; The notion of effiQiency is useful because arr explan^t ion of behavioral 

research implies, at least, the efficiency of a theoretical proposition. The 

. - * 

J more efficient a theoretical proposition, the more" theoretical units and/or 

the more changes in values of theoretical unites are related. The level of 

*^ efficiency is also , related to the -accuracy "ii\ one's predictions abcfut the values 

of units. * • 

Most prganizational communication research, is at a low level of efficiency, 

0 - ' » , 

i.e 7 . presence-absence or directional. Falcione t (1974a) factor analyzed' the 
source credibility of supervisors; this type of analysis is due more to the 

' • 1 

sophistication of theories of credibility rather than to the sophistication of 
f a theory of organizational communication. There is a trend toward multiple " - 

factor ex post facto and post hoc analysis; this indicates k trenjl toward higher 

4. 

levels of efficiency. " / 

Roberts, ff^eiily, Brettan and Potter (1974) did attempt a theoretical 

- " * « » 

integration. They concluded the following: '1) there are multiple approaches 
to coramunicat ion; *2) there are multiple approaches to organisations; 3) the * 
0 critical theoretical task is one *ft matching the various* approaches to orga&i- 
zations to the appropriate iommunicat ion perspective. These researchers then 

ERIC : - "13 
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* * 

•suggested a particular integration of these multiple approaches. > 

^ . RESEARCH METHODS 9 * 

This section reviews behavioral methods.. Gritical and historical methods 

are reviewed in the criticism and evaluation section. ■ 

• The most popular method of research is the field study. A quick review 
4> * * 

of comprehensive surveys of the literature (Carter, 19 72; Greenbaum and 

Falcione, 1975) will -confirm this assessment. Goldhaber (1974) -devotes two 

of twelve chapters to an explanation of field studies. 

Simons (1966) listed somejof the more common problems with field studies. 

Aside from the lack of control in a field study, a principle problem with typical 

field studies is their reliance on a variety of questionnaires as /ndicators of 

the unit being investigated. Indeed, quest ionnai'res are the principle measuring 

device in all of organizat idnal behavioral research (Price , 1969) . Greenbaum' 

(1974) suggested' the communications audit as an altemat iyfe method . 

Fiedler's contingency model has been the, focus of Ae most criticism of 
a particular research method (Mitchell e.t al, 1970)./ 

A real pr.oblem in analyzing behavioral methods' is the seeming unwillingness 
of^ researchers to share their methods (see Thompson and Vroom, 1967). " 

Ackoff and Emery (1972) assert that the key to organizational research is^ 
in the refinement of laboratq^y simulations 

s / 

AFPIJCATION 

« - « * ' / . r ' 

Organizational communication research and theory has had two principle 

areas of application; ,1) application to education and 2) application to the 

/ % 

organisation. There have been two/mpthods of. organisational, application : 
1) short -term practical (training/sessions I sensitivity groupsy etc.) and 2\ 
lotig term analytical Jextfcnsive consultation with an organization to areas 
of change). > :P 
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Downs and Larimer (1974) and Knapp (1969) describe the current status 
of educational application. 

Thetf are many reports' of the effect of short-term practical organiza- 
tional application. There are some training programs directed at improving 
public speaking' ability (Haskenson, 1965) or language use (Mollen, 1969). 
Most training programs employ sensitivity sessions to improve interpersonal 
relations (Beckhard, 1966; Blake, 1965; Davis , 1967; Golembiewski and Blumberg, 
1968; Golembiewski arid Blumherg, 1969; Golembiewski et al, 1971; Hand and 
Slocum, 1970; Hand, Richards, and Slocum, 1973; Hillebrandt and Stinson, 1971). 
Thi£ reliance on sensitivity sessions continues in spite of reports whictv 
suggest that such training can be harmful (Paul and Porte, 1967) and that such 

•4 

training is really not valued by management (Kearney and Morten, 1974). 

There-are very few reports of the 'results of long-term analytical con- 
sulation. 

CRITICISM AND EVALUATION g 
Critical research and the development of critical standards have long* been 

a major part of jzhe-speech communication . tradition (Goldberg and La?5on, 1975). 

Criticism may take the form of* an explicit statement of criteria and direct 
-evaluation (Steel, 1971). More often, however, critical standards emerge from 

an analysis or purpQseful review of literature, e.g. this paper, or from 

descriptive survey^(Knapp and McCrosky,, 1968). . , v 

Management spends half a billion dollars, annually, communicating tp its 

employees (Fisher, 1965). In'some large' indug^rtes , seventy-five percent of 

the work assignments are communicated orally (Brenner and Sigbrand, 1973). 

When is organizational communication' good? What are the critical standards? 

Few articles deal "with these important questions. 1 / 
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CONCLUSIONS V 

, * Organizational communication is currently the study of verbal communica- 

tion within an organization. Research is directed at explaining the small 
group and comrausicatipn networks. Communication units are often rela<^ to 
the psycho-social and management systems of an organisation and to the 
efficiency of an organisation's technology. % 4 ^ 

Current research tests theoretical propositions possessing a low level 
of efficiency. It may be concluded, therefore, that most current research 

operates from a theoretical base which ^Acks power Or' precision, .the situation 

• v * 
is improving, however. » 

-Although some laboratory research does occur, current behavioral studies 

of ^organizational communication are field studies. The principle difficulty* 

in field work appears to be a heavy reliance on the questionnaire as an indi- 

* » 

cator of theoretical units. Alternative methods of measurement have been 

' h ' " * * 
suggested. * % 

Tbe principle application of organizational^research involves human v 

. * - ' - $. ' \ 

relations' training in the organization. Althougtf many sudies verify the use- 

fulness of such programs-, the training is npt always useful or desirable. 

Pew scholars approach the area frojm a critical or evaluative perspective. 

» 

• The importance of comaumicatiron to tfie organization '^suggests the need , for * 

*. • * ft 

creating critical standards. 

* i 

« 

Organizational Communication is currently an pxciting and maturing area 

x ■ 

of study. The growth of this area in the last decade suggests that. it is * 
^ approaching a state' that will soon satisfy Df\ Murray's cri^da for a discipline, 
The potential. of the area* is only limited by the resea^her's ability to ask 
. questions or, in the final analysis, by the researcher's curiosity. 
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- m \ THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CLASSICAL MODEL 

, Organizational communication is *an emergent discipline. This portion of the 
essay will suggest much can gained by incorporating aspects of the classical 
model of speech communication. Again using Murray's distinctions, I will present 
salient aspects'* of\£his classical model and suggest the advantages to be gained 
from incorporation. ' * 

Public communication, public speaking, was the initial domain of speech 
communication scholarship. Theories were' developed with an eye toward practical 
principles; more energy was spent on the logical development of principles rather 
than on the systematic collection of data.' Dialectical and historical research _ 

'methods were the nonn> Application was straightforward and aimed at "the good 
man speaking welL/' It is perhaps, only because that a new synthesis mukt begin 
as an antithesis (Hegel) of that new philosophy must start as anti-philosophy 

^(Ortega y Gasset) th^t so many negative things have been written or said about ; 
this fine "traditiori. 

/ ' - ^ 

DOMAIN 

Although there are t many aspects of the classical, domain, two are most impor- 
t ant .for this essay: 3) the assumption of intent and b) the importance of the 
message. In the classical mo^el the speaker was thought to be purposeful, to 
have^/, goal (s) and to actively pursue that goal. The most obvious solution to 
A poor speech was to change the speech. i Afterall, the clients of the classical 
scholars -were not speeches wanting *to know how to find the best speakers. 

For organizational communication a sensitivity to intent means that the 
scholar begins within analysis of those items or artifacts ^of the organization 
which are produced by the humans themselves. The scholar ♦begins by a considera- , 
tion of the proactive envirpnment ^nd not the reactive one (Weick) . An analysis 
of organizational cons,traits without attention to the desired values of desired 
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traits is as useless as an audience analysis conducted without" knowing 'the speech 

topic or the intent of the speaker.. • 

Contemporary speech communication educators evidence this sensitivity to the 

"intentional domain" in instruction directed at improving group decision making 

J 

and at improving argumentation and debate. In these activities "intentional 

domain" becomes a problem orientation. Research in both activities is directed 

at solving a problem or answering a question. The boundary of the research is 

fairly discrete; the student discards data not related to the defined* and limited 

> * 

problem. The problem is defined, in one way or the other, as an unsatisfactory 
attempt at a goal. , 

The advantage of this type of boundary specification is that research is 
purposeful, as purposeful as the foots of the domain. Rules for 'including/ex- 



~cluding eleineuLs from the domain are easily created and usuable. What is 

germane is what helps answer the question, help6 accomplish the goal. 

One intentional variable is the message, the speech. - Creating a boundary^ 

around messages has the advantage of behavioral identif iability . The boundary 

is more definite. » 

In%trying to identify the domain of organizational communication, I employed 

Goldhaber s Paradigm. This model presents traits of messages, i.e. messages are 

easy to use* because they relate to -observable phenomena. The speech* act, the 

message, in all its various guises, is an identifiable attribute of communication. 

♦ 

There, is no comparable unit for "organization". What necessary ancj identi- 
fiable behavior must be present for organization? What is the behavioral indica- 
tor of management? The review of domain f r^a^Goldhaber f s categories was easier 
than from Kast and *Rosenzweig , s. 

* ' Organizational communfcation should, therefore, constitute its domain by 

k . v * - 

selecting message elements relative to~a goals* Additional units should be 

^ fllncluded based only on the units ability to solve the problem or answer cfie, 
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research question* By adopting such an approach, a discipline gains a more 

identifiable and usefully S^mite.d domain* 

• j 

4 

THEORY 

A — 

\ 

Cl^sical rhetoric is rooted in philosophy* The earliest principled were 
"couched in logic and presented in dialectual fire* Because the rigor was spent 
in the deductive process, classical rhetoric produced powerful but imprecise 
hypotheses* 4 

Adopting a formal posture to theory building would allow for an integration 
of empirically verifiable hypotheses* Current research sliffers from a *lack of 
theory, a lack of formal theory development* 

The magnitude of the advantages of a deductively based formal approach to 
theory building may be demon'st rated ' by citing a most obvious deficiency in con- 



temporary thinking* Th^re is no generally agreed upon typology of organizations 
the lack of such $ classification makes it impossible to generalize results* I 
Current hypotheses lack any power ;power is the princinle advantage "of formalism* 

Theoi^ building" ip organizational communicatioa currentyly operates on a 
hypothetical/inductive level* What is ^suggested here isxthat more attention 
should be paid to the deductive approach* Theoretical power is the payoff* 



RESEARCH METHODS 



The classical model is known f oej historical and critical approaches, to know 
ledge* The relationship between historical and critical is very .much the rela- 
tionship between descriptive and experimental behavioral research* The desired 

* • y 

attributes of historical and descriptive research is fidelity and accuracy; 

relationships between variables are, at beat, "suggested" when concluding the 

i 

research. Relationships are' "proven" when compared to an established rhetorical 

/ .'*•♦• 
criteria or when tested in the laboratory. * ' . 
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, ' Organizational communication research has been primarily descriptive* One 
might excuse the lack of experimental research by rightly citing the difficulty 
in obtaining an adequate^gample size of organizations, the ethics of manipulating, 
variables, in on-going firms, or the problems encountered in modeling organiza- 
tional behavior in a the laboratory. A most often used compromise is* comparative 
research. 

It wo\ild be nice if I could ptfint to all the experimental or critical 
research in speech communication. I cannot. For sometime now, jur journals have 
presented some very sophisticated research in the purification of c^f^pts^ 
constructs,' and instruments. When such purification results in testable models, 

new ground is broken. More often, old relationships are constituted in alternate 

V ' ' | 

terminology. Quo vadis? \ ~ J 

ss ~^ experiment a i and critical research is limited by trie ability of' a discipline 

to generate theory. Without the theory, the hypothesis can better be seen as an 

"I wonder what would happen if . ' . " speculatiory Such speculation would be 

limited if we all spent more of our time reviewing theoretical research before/ 

reviewing the empirical ^research. The suggestion here is to do more theory based 

hypothesis testing and less speculating and describing. * 

The principle advantage of this suggestion is an economic one. The test of 

an hypothesis is alsoith^ test of a description. If an hypothesis «fails it may 

,be because of many reasons, but the success of an* hypothesis not only leads 



credence to the relationship but also supports the description thati^ is the basis 
for the hypothesis. 

An often/expressed rationale to avoiding experimentation is that the 
researcher n^eds more descriptive data before making the* hypothesis. What con- 
temporary and classical approaches to speech cQmmunioation caji offer the organi- 
zational communication investigator is not only 'data, but a body of theory fuom 
which to generate hypotheses. 
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The observation is that special attention tp speech communication theory 
will yield more experimental research in organizational communication. The 
advantage is that more research questions can be tested more economicaliy . 

K ■ 

Application * 

The classical speech scholar conducted research with an eye toward pedogo- 
logical application. *»The speech teacher could turn to the stMdent and say, 
"If you talk this yay, this will be the likely result." Because the speech 
communication discipline is centered^around the message and its 'circumstances , the 
application of research has been straighf orward "and behaviorally compelling/ 

Other disciplines interested in organizational communication do no£ contain 

such straightforward applications. If the ^recommendation is To change organi- 

» • .* 

zational social norms, how is this to be accomplished; if the recommendation is* 



r * 

to ^motivate-* alternate sets of needs, what behaviors will accomplish this. 
In nearly every case,' at the point of applying theory and research to solving 
human problems, other disciplines invariably use words JLike "interaction,"^ 
"act," M meeting, n "relationship," 'etc. to mean speaking, a bfehaVio?- other dis- 
ciplines have not analyzed well. . .. • . \ 

J The advantage of incorporating! th^claasicaJL-model's approach to application 
is a simple on'e : ^ applications are specific and measurable (also more marketable). 



Ethics' 



Speech communicafibn has 



m^ny systems* of ethics; organizational, communica- 
tion has none. The emergent discipline relies , only on a utilitarian measure 
of excellence. . u ■• , . 

Organizational literature survived the encroachment of ethics. *Kast and 
Rosenzweig (1970) tried to distinguish Theory X from Theory Y by suggesting 

'that eadnoheory was tied to & more •fundament^ concept of -Aan.v In the end,- 

_ L_ ; ^ \*_ . % ... * ' % I t 

however, managers do not choose^ a managerial style J^cause^ of compliance 'qp ftjieir^ 
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^ heartfelt feelings about humanity; a style is judged as more or less useful, 
profitable. Worker satisfaction ala the Human? Relat iofis\.£choo Vwa£ never an 
end in itself, but only a means to increase production. 

i Kast and, Rosenzweig suggested t?hat* an* organization , as it reaches-its' 

" " a * * • * -. 

* maximum potential, incorporates social and,, political concern? into its goal 
structure. I see little evidenc€Xf this happening." In- aa age which is marked 
by shortages of resources and a real demand for innovation and restraint, we 
have Henry Ford tell a Meet the Press alienee 'that h$ has rfo doubt that 



~ automotive safety equipment wouJ.d not haQ been instiled by IKS. companies, 
if the government' had not forced them to. We realt that American companies need 
a monetary incentive to develop alterp^te source^ of energy for American until 
the number of consumers dec>e*£es, the demand decreases , 'no financial risk will 
be taken. - ^ yi * - 

^1 am not suggesting altr uism as* aa alternative to souncl business, I 



am recommending th,at the speech cdrpijamicatiori scholar interested in Investigating # ^ 

organizational communication not discord such concepts as free speech, fairness, 

► and tolerance when enjoined in that investigatido. One, should not disca'rd such 

concept's because they are ethitally right. « 

I A 

. CONCLUSION-'' t • 

This essay has described organizational* cbmmunication as.' an emergent disci* 
» / . . 

pline. Currently, the domain is incomplete, formal theoiy development is absent; • 

research is too often descriptive," application is liaiited, and .ethics 'is relatively 

A - / ' J * 

^ non-existent. These states are common to embryonic areas of study and scholarly 

* * endeavor. 



< I have suggested that the classical-jnodel* of^speech communication has much 
to offer organizational communication. Theflfcassi£al model -contains a more < 
. cle/rrly /Refined domain, it is steeped in a tradition of> 'formalism, (until r^fc^ntly) 

\ . • ' ~ ■ • • ' . ' . . "' 
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it o/ffers a history of critical research and theory testing, it is centered in 
specific and compelling applicat ions and it possesses systems of ethics. These 
classyfcal traits are part of the .well known traditions of the discipline. 

Although others may argue for the primacy of speech because of theoretical 

and humanistic necessity, this essay is meant to suggest that scholars not 

*■ * • 

abandon or devalue the classical speech discipline when engaging in a relatively 

nlw area of research because of .the. comparative 'advantages of retaining the 

attributes of the tradition. Retention of these attributes will assist in ttfe 

development of the newer discipline, organizational communication. 

» * * i 

• • • ; \ 
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